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TREATY ENDORSEMENTS CABLED 
U. S. DELEGATES 


Anne SCOTT BAKER, member of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations of the 


Woman's Party, was one of the first to cable the 


United States delegates to the Conference of the 
Governing Board of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in Geneva, since the announcement of 
the meeting of the Governing Board of the I. L. O. 
on February 20, urging the U. S. delegates to 
uphold American ideals toward women in all leg- 


islation agreed upon by the International Labor 


Organization. 

Mrs. Baker recently returned from Geneva 
where she took a leading part in the campaign 
for equality for women in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations as the representative of the 
Inter American Commission of Women and of 
the Woman’s Party to the Women’s Consultative 
ee created by the League of Nations 

uncil. 

Representatives of 20 National women’s or- 
ganizations met on February 15 in the crypt of 
the U. S. Capitol to honor the birthday of Susan 


B. Anthony and passed a resolution to cable Mr. 


Henry I. Harriman, S. S. Washington, for the 
U. S. delegates, in the following words: 


“We, the representatives of 20 National Women’s 
organizations, assembled at the Capitol to >, & tribute 


to Susan B. Anthony on this anniversary of her birth, 
do resolve that: 


“The U. S. delegates help to secure to women the 
right to work by supporting the Equal Rights Treaty.” 


The National Association of Women Lawyers 
sent a cable to the same effect. 


A large and representative gathering of over 


two hundred people at the Dorothy Thompson 


meeting at the Carlton Hotel, Washington, Febru- 
ary 21, when Miss Thompson spoke on The Right 
of Married Women to Earn, passed the following 
resolution, presented by Abby Scott Baker, mem- 
ber of the Committee on International Relations 
of the Woman’s Party: 
WHEREAS the world-wide trend to restrictive laws 
for women only is forcing women out of paid work, and 


WHEREAS the Governing Board of the International 
Labor Organization now meeting in Geneva will con- 
sider for the first time the status of women, as ees 
by the Equal — Treaty which has been ref 


RESOLVED, ee the National Woman’s Party and 
friends, assembled ga ye D. C., at the Dorothy 
Thompson —— on the right of married women to 
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in 1933, at the seventh Pan-American Conference. 


Send that the Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic have also cabled 


the U. S. delegates, urging their support of the 
Equal Rights Treaty. 


REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE 
by Betty Gram Swing 75 
Joint Congressional Secretary 
Tur Equal Rights Amendment is still in the 
J 8 Committee of both Houses of Con- 
Why? Because women of the United 
States with the most powerful political weapon 


known to citizens of Democracy are not aware 


that every day of their lives their liberty and their 
freedom are in jeopardy 


Theve ate — tn the Meuse 


Judiciary to get the amendment reported to the 


floor of the House of Representatives. There is 
still one vote in the sub-committee of the Senate 
Judiciary to get the Amendment reported to the 
main Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
Democrats and Republicans are equally respon- 
sible for this delay of action on the amendment. 
If the Democrats cared enough with their huge 
majority they could put this legislation through 
tomorrow. If Republican leaders were wise they 
would and could provide the necessary votes in 
the Judiciary Committee of the House to put this 
Amendment on the floor of the House tomorrow. 
Why don’t they do it? Because you have not 


Election Year 
What You Can Do Today! 


This year is crucial! This last session of the 
74th Congress is all important to the amendment. 
Once it reaches open debate on the floor of either 
the House or the Senate neither will dare 
go on record against it. Why? use women 

orget. 


Write to your Congressman. Write your Sen- 
ator. Appeal to any organizations with which 
you are affiliated to endorse the Amendment and 
send resolutions to that effect to Congress. 
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Below is a copy of a resolution which was re- 
ceived in Washington this week and may be used 
as a model for others: 


WHEREAS, behind every man in every State of the 
Union are the rights of a man as a man, with a final 
appeal for those rights to the United States Supreme 

urt, while behind every woman in every State is 
the medieval common law, which places upon her the 
scigma of inferiority; and 


WHEREAS — Federal and State legislation 
and Interstate Labor Compacts, sponsors of special labor 
legislation for women are a, to fasten upon 
women restrictive laws affecting their hours of work 
and wages, which do not apply to men in similar cir- 
cumstances and therefore deny to women workers equal 
opportunities with men in earning a livelihood; an 
WHEREAS unless this movement against the right 
of women to engage in paid work is checked, women of 
the United States will find themselves in the same posi- 
tion as are women in some European countries today; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this 


meeting of members of the National Woman's Part 


and their friends, held at the Hotel Lexington, New 
York City, on February 13, 1935, calls upon the mem- 
bers of the House Judiciary Committee to favorably 
report the Equal Rights Amendment, H. J. Res. No. 1, 
introduced by Representative Louis Ludlow of Indiana. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Chairman and members of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 


The man in the Senate who is perhaps more 
responsible at the moment than any other, for the 
delay in favorably reporting the Amendment out 
of the Judiciary Committee, is one who said in 
an interview last week—“I was opposed to the 
Suffrage Amendment—I am still opposed to the 
Suffrage Amendment. And I am opposed to this 
Amendment—You have no right to tinker with 
the Constitution.” Such opposition to equality 
stands foursquare against the progress of women. 


This man is a Democrat and when I reminded 
him that he had voted for the Suffrage Amend- 
ment—to be sure one of the last ones to do so— 
he said—“Yes, I had to vote for it.” 

So, believers in justice, defenders of Democracy. 
—take heart and let your voice be heard. . 


RADIO COMMITTEE ACTIVE 


Mrs. Lois P. Babcock of New York, National 
Chairman of the Radio Committee of the Woman’s 
Party, reports that there are at present 36 radio 
chairmen in 36 states who are arranging local 
broadcasts in their states. 

On February 15 a sketch of the life of Susan B. 
Anthony was sent out over the air. The texts of 
all broadcasts are sent to the states having radio 
committees, where the state radio chairmen ar- 
range for their local broadcasts. 

For Miss Anthony’s birthday sketch Mrs. Bab- 
cock spent hours in the Congressional Library 
with the Susan B. Anthony manuscripts. “I 
handled her own notebooks,” Mrs. Babcock ex- 
plained, “and it was in her own handwriting 
that I saw the account of her appearance before 
the New York State Legislature in 1854, where 
a Senator hammered the table with his hand and 
almost shouted at her, ‘I use the Bible as my 
authority to say women should not have any kind 
of equality with men.“ | 


REPATRIATION BILL HEARING 


The bill for the repatriation of women, known 
as Senate Bill 2912 has been favorably reported 
out of committee. A hearing on the bill was held 
Tuesday, february 26, before the House Sub- 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
‘Emma Wold, Chairman of the International Re- 
lations Committee of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers, spoke in favor of the bill, giv- 
ing the endorsement of that organization. Betty 


Gram Swing, Joint Secretary of the Congressional . 


Committee of the Woman’s Party, was also heard, 


“approving the bill in the name of the National 


Woman’s Party. Details of the meaning and sig- 


nificance of this bill can be found by referring 


to the EQUAL RIGHTs bulletin of August 15, 1935. 


— — 
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NATIONAL WOMAN’S PARTY 
Founded 1913. . 


Object 


To secure for women complete equality with men under 
law and in all human relationships, and in particular to 


‘ 


secure the adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment to the 


Wational Constitution and the Equal Rights Treaty. 
The Lucretia Mott Amendment 


j 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” 

4 Introduced, Senate—By Senator Townsend, Del., Jan. 4, 1935 
tig (Senate Joint Resolution No. 1.) 
. House — By Rep. Ludlow, Ind., Jan. 8, 1935. 

(House Joint Resolution No. 1.) 

Present Status—Senate—Before Judiciary Committe. 

ij House— Before Judiciary Committee. 
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N The Equal Rights Treaty 
at? Article 1 
The contracting States agree that upon the ratification 


this treaty men and women shall have equal rights 


ughout the territory subject to their respective juris- 
dictions.” 


Signed—By the Governments of Cuba, Ecuador, Paraguay, and U 
4 guay at Montevideo, December, 1933. rss 
| NATIONAL COUNCIL 

ae Chairman, FLORENCE BAYARD HILLES, DEL. 
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NEW YORK MINIMUM WAGE LAW FOR 
WOMEN 


by Jane Norman Smith 
Chairman, Committee on Equality of Economic Opportunity 


When the Minimum Wage Bill was before the 
New York Legislature, the National Woman’s 
Party, National Association of Women Lawyers, 
American Civil Service Alliance, Bindery Women’s 
Union, Local No. 66, affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders, the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Women’s League, and every 
important organization of business women in the 
State, protested to the Governor and members of 
the Legislature against a law applying to women 
but not to men; on the ground that wherever sim- 
ilar legislation had been enforced in California, 
Massachusetts, North Dakota and other States, 
women had been dismissed and replaced by men 
and boys who would work for a wage lower than 
the lowest schedule set for women. This evidence 
was ignored and the bill became a law. 


Entering a discussion of the minimum wage law 
which recently appeared in the New York Times, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity of the National Woman’s Party presented 
the views of the wage-earning members of our 
organization with regard to the law. It was 
pointed out that leaders of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had refused such legislation for men, 
on the ground that “the minimum tends to be- 
come the maximum,” and that in some cases, the 
minimum had become the maximum for women 
in New York; that in no state having laws to 
regulate the hours or wages of women has general 
enforcement been possible, and since that is the 
case, proponents of the legislation cannot prove 
that there will be “no general displacement of 
women.” 


The State Industrial Commissioner, on the other 
hand, admitted that under the New York law for 
women there are instances where women laundry 
workers who had been earning wages higher than 
those later established under the wage order had 
their rates reduced to the established minimum 
after the order became effective, but denied that 
it has happened in more than five instances. 


The Commissioner rejected the assertion that 
it has been impossible generally to enforce the 
law, yet Mrs. Herrick, Vice President of the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York, who as head of the 
Regional Labor Board, should have become famil- 
iar with the administration and operation of mini- 
mum wage legislation, declared: “I am in complete 
agreement with Mrs. Smith when she says: ‘In 
no state having laws to regulate the hours or wages 
of women has general enforcement been possible.?“ 

The Commissioner stated that during the course 
of daily visits to laundries, only one case had been 
found where a woman had been dismissed and re- 
placed by a man because of the law. His letter 
made no reference to the fact that since the issu- 
ance of the New York laundry directory order, the 


course of employment index figure, as published 
by the Department of Labor in its Industrial Bul- 
letin, shows for women in the laundry and clean- 
ing industry declining employment (October, 1933, 
114; October, 1934, 112; October, 1935, 111), 
whereas during the same period there was an 
increasing employment index for men (October, 
1933, 107 ; October, 1934, 116; October, 1935, 118). 
There is no reason to suppose that the cleaning 
industry figures would reflect any change in pro- 
portion of female to male employment, and it is 
to be assumed that the Labor Department has good 
and sufficient reasons for failing to separate the 
laundry figures from the combined figures. 


The law is about to be applied to restaurants 
and hotels. In anticipation of the Minimum Wage 
Board Order, one of the largest employers of 
waitresses and other women restaurant workers 
in the State has been experimenting in two service 
restaurants by replacing all women with men. 
The attempt has been successful. There are said 
to be 60,000 or more women workers in restau- 
rants and hotels. If this procedure becomes popu- 
lar, as it now threatens to be, it is a safe predic- 
tion that serious displacement of women will take 
HF yan and there will be a new army of unem- 

* 


The Ohio Legislature followed the example of 
New York and passed similar legislation. Last 
April, the Ohio Laundryowners’ Association re- 
ported that six per cent of the women laundry 
workers—largely unskilled—had been dismissed 
because of the law. The Ohio State Association 
of Cleaners and Dyers stated that from 450 to 
500 women had been dismissed from that indus- 
try for the same reason. Helen Robbins Bitter- 
mann, Woman’s P Chairman of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio, verifies these state- 
ments and adds: “The rate for a 40-hour week 
in the dry cleaning industry was set at $14.00. 
Where women were being paid $9.00 or $10.00 
a week—the very class which the law was designed 
to reach —many women were dismissed. One firm 
let every woman go but one. This I verified by 
a personal interview with the one worker who 
was not dismissed.” 


In “Minimum Wage Legislation in Various 
Countries,” Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, No. 467, the Superintendent of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Minnesota, Miss Louise E. 
Schutz, is quoted as saying: “Some employers now 
refuse to take any females under the age of 18 
because of the Minimum Wage Law.” 


The same bulletin, in speaking of enforcement 
of the various State statutes, indicates that under 
all of them prosecutions have been systematically 
avoided, due to the Adkins case. This fact would 
indicate that the data as to the administration of 
these State statutes is therefore not very reliable, 
since it has been well known at all times that the 
penal provisions would not be enforced. 


The constitutionality of the New York law is 
now being tested. “Joseph Tipaldo, manager of 
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a laundry establishment operating in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, together with three other individuals, 
was indicted by the Grand Jury of Kings County 
for the alleged violation of certain provisions of 
the Minimum Wage Law. He stands charged with 
the ‘crime’ of paying to an adult woman employee 
a wage less than that promulgated by the indus- 
trial commissioner as the mandatory minimu 

wage applicable to an adult woman engaged. 

the particular employment, in violation of Section 
565, subdivision 2 of the Labor Law. The indict- 
ment contains additional counts charging forgery 
in the keeping of certain books and records for the 
purpose of concealing the ‘crime’ of disregarding 
the mandatory minimum wage fixed by the com- 
missioner” (Appellant’s Brief). His attorneys, 
Gates & Levitt, obtained a writ of habeas corpus 
in the Supreme Court, arguing that the law was 
unconstitutional. The writ was dismissed by Judge 
Mitchell May. The case then went to the New 
York Court of Appeals, where it was argued by 
ex-Governor Nathan L. Miller, representing Gates 
& Levitt, during the week of January 20, 1936. 


The appellant’s brief stated: “The appellant 
relies upon Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital, 261 
U. S. 525, 67 L. Ed. 785, 24 A. L. R. 1238, 43 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 394 (fols. 47-77). The learned Justice 
at Special Term thought ‘the world-wide depres- 
sion’ had supplied the ‘exceptional circumstances’ 
necessary to prevent the application of the Adkins 
case (fol. 62).” Point II of the brief states: “The 
‘factual background’ recited in Section 550 of the 
Act involves no new or exceptional circumstances 
to justify a departure from the Adkins case.” 


Point III — “Freedom of contract cannot be de- 


nied simply because one of the contracting parties 
is a woman. Such discrimination is a denial of 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed by 
the 14th Amendment.” * 


The Appellant’s Reply Brief answers respond- 
ent’s Points I, II, and III, and declares that “The 
issue has been clarified by the disavowal of the 
Attorney General of the element of ‘emergency’ 
introduced by the Special Term. It now stands 
conceded that the challenged Act is not and does 
not purport to be ‘emergency’ legislation.” | 


While this has been happening in New York, 
on January 14th, Mrs. Dickinson, of the Ohio 


Branch of the National Woman's Party, obtained 


an injunction against the Minimum Wage Divi- 
sion, restraining all functioning. This is still in 
effect, although she agreed, on January 22nd, to 
permit the Division to function, provided there 
was no enforcement. This was done in order to 
permit the women of the Division to draw their 
pay, which had been stopped by the injunction. 
Judge Nevin of Cincinnati is expected to hand 
down a decision on the temporary injunction 
within the next ten days. 


*The Minimum Wage laws of New York; Ohio and Lli- 
nois have been — and all three are on their way 
to — 8. Supreme urt for final test of their constitu- 
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PREVENTION EASIER THAN REPEAL 


by Helena Hill Weed | 
Member Congressional Committee, National Woman’s Party 


“The authority to fix hours of labor cannot 
be exercised except in respect to those occupations 
where work of long continued duration is detri- 
mental to health,” said the U. S. Supreme Court 
Hospital decision. (Washing 

n, D. C. 


The official summary of the case states that: 
The doctrine that women of mature age require 
or may be subjected to restrictions upon their 
liberty of contract that could not lawfully be im- 
posed on men in similar circumstances must be 
rejected.“ 

Relying upon this and many similar decisions 
in State Supreme Courts, large groups of women 
have protested against recent efforts to enact re- 
strictive laws applying to women only, on the 
ground that women were thus placed at a dis- 
advantage in competition with men. 

When the No Night Work Law was enacted in 
New York State the women affected were, in ad- 
dition to women employed in factories and mer- 


cantile establishments— 


Writers and — in newspaper offices, 
Proof readers, linotypists and monotypists, 
Licensed pharmacists, 

Waitresses in restaurants, 

Messengers in first and second class cities, 
Elevator operators, except in hotels, 


Workers on street, surf electric, subway or 
elevated road. 


Women writers and reporters in newspaper 
offices succeeded in having the six-day regulation 
of their work removed by the legislature and also 
secured exemption from the provisions of the no 
night work law. 


Women railroad workers demanded and secured pas- 
sage of a law cancelling all hour limitations on women 
working on railroads, except for conductors and guards. 

Women printers, linotypists and monotypists in news- 
poner offices, after eight years of work, during which 

ey sacrificed leisure and savings to carry on their 
fight, secured exemption from the “protection” of the 
no-night-work-for-women law. 


Women pharmacists secured exemption from 
no-night-work law. | * * 


Women restaurant workers have sought in vain 
to secure exemption from this law. All their ef- 
forts are blocked by the A. F. of L. and the 
Waiters Unions, who refuse to permit women to 
regain the jobs taken away from them by the 
no-night-work law for women only. ets 

Space forbids reciting the efforts women have 
made to be exempted) from other similar restric- 
tive laws applying to women only, but the record 
shows that working women everywhere resent 
such laws and seek exemption for their own 
groups. 
These 1 —— be eliminated 

y preven e enactment of such laws in 
beginning. 
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